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the use of the federal taxing power to fill the dinner pails of Amer- 
ican workmen and to protect dairy products from the too severe com- 
petition of oleaginous substitutes. Whether the suggested amendment 
of the child labor law is to take the form of an exercise of federal 
power is not stated. These omissions are the more striking because 
the author has included so much that is less obvious. 

There is an inexcusable slip in the statement that " five of the nine 
Associate Justices now serving on the Supreme Court . . . were ap- 
pointed by President Taft " (page 164), when it is familiar knowl- 
edge that Justices Lurton and Lamar have died and that Mr. Justice 
Hughes has returned to the bar. The reference to the justices is made 
for the purpose of emphasizing the importance and the danger of the 
presidential power of appointment. Mr. West thinks that " it is safe 
to say that Mr. Taft was thoroughly conversant with the views held 
by each appointee upon constitutional and other questions before he 
submitted their names to the Senate, and that each of them reflected 
his own opinions" (page 164). He adds that "the same assertion 
applies to the appointment of Mr. Brandeis and Mr. Clarke by Presi- 
dent Wilson," omitting, however, any reference to President Wilson's 
first appointment. The point thus emphasized by the faultless silence 
of the author finds its parallel in a similar contrast between the ap- 
pointment of Marshall by President Adams and that of Story by 
President Madison. Undoubtedly presidents seek for judges of their 
own cast of thought ; but undoubtedly, too, presidents have frequently 
been disappointed in the decisions of their appointees. 

Judging Mr. West's contribution as a whole, it must be said that it 
lacks depth. As a surface study, however, it deserves not a little 
commendation. It places before the general reader in inviting form 
much that is given elsewhere only in works that he would find 
forbidding. Positive errors are rare, and the opinions that may be 
open to question are not likely to prove seriously misleading. To all 
who desire to know the development of federalism in the United 
States, the author has rendered a genuine service in presenting a tech- 
nical subject in a book that is both readable and informing. 

Thomas Reed Powell. 

The National Budget System. By Charles Wallace Col- 
lins. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1917. — vii, 151 pp. 

This little book makes no pretense, as the author states, to either 
originality or exhaustiveness. It is intended to present in brief com- 
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pass, to the general reader, " what the budget system is, and why it 
is said to be needed for the United States." Since the book is so 
brief, it is a pity that so much of it is devoted to a description of 
variations in British, French, German, Swiss and Japanese practice 
which have no fundamental significance. Since it is intended for the 
general reader, it is a pity that it should mislead on several major 
points. Of these the most important is the power of the president to 
coordinate and unify the estimates submitted to Congress. In half a 
dozen places the author drives home the wholly erroneous idea that 
no such power exists. He manages to give a curiously incorrect pic- 
ture also of the extent to which the several Congressional committees 
disregard the estimates and requests of the executive branch. In fact, 
animated by a wholly laudable propagandist purpose, Mr. Collins 
seems intent throughout on painting as black a picture as possible. 
Thus he recurs, in several places, to the fact that it is impossible to 
tell, in advance of complete action by Congress on all the appropria- 
tion bills, the exact amount of money which the government will need 
for the next fiscal year, but in doing so he gives the reader the im- 
pression that it is impossible to make even a reasonably approximate 
guess, which is of course all that is really necessary for the formula- 
tion of the revenue program. 

While making reference to all the foreign systems above men- 
tioned, Mr. Collins makes comparison chiefly with the British system. 
It is the more regrettable, therefore, that he lays no stress upon — in- 
deed he mentions only by inference — the vital functions performed by 
the British Treasury in the administration of the budget, a factor in 
the success of the British system which has almost invariably been 
neglected in American discussion. 

As a whole, the book suffers from the absence of a clear and sys- 
tematic statement, in any one place, of the precise advantages and 
economies which may be expected to result from the adoption of a 
budget system by our government and from a failure to bring out 
clearly that our method of fiscal legislation is merely one phase, and 
a more or less natural result, of our entire system of division of legis- 
lative power between President, House and Senate. 

As Mr. Collins says in his preface, there is need of a book of this 
size and scope on the budget problem. His execution of the project, 
however, leaves so much to be desired that an attempt by another 
hand would be welcome. 

Lewis Mayers. 

Washington, D. C. 



